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HARLEY YEARS 


EORGE FREDERICK WATTS has 

held the reputation of being one of the 
nation’s greatest artists for half a century. It is 
sometimes difficult to realize what this means. 
Lord Leighton lived sixty-six and Sir John 
Everett Millais sixty-seven years. Yet, it is 
sixty-four years since Mr. Watts first exhibited 
at the Academy. ‘To-day he is eighty-four, and 
his name, without prefix of baron or baronet, is 
acclaimed with gratitude and reverence by his 
younger compeers in art and literature as that 
of one who is still painting some of the finest 
creative works of the age. 

-Mr. Watts was born in London, Feb. 23rd, 
1817, of parents boasting a decided Celtic 
origin. His father is described as of “ scientific 
tastes and considerable inventive faculty, who 
struggled, not always successfully, to express his 


ideas in this direction.” The son has succeeded 
I B 
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where the father failed, and the mystic Celtic 
imagination which descended to him in such 
force has found a powerful and virile expression. 
As a boy he soon showed signs of draughtsman- 
ship, and to-day many of his early drawings are 
preserved by his friends. Mrs. Ady says that 
he painted a series of small subjects from Sir 
Walter Scott’s poems and novels, which revealed 
a fine sense for colour and no inconsiderable 
degree of imaginative powers, while a spirited 
composition of the struggle for the body of 
Patroclus bears witness to the vividness with 
which he realized the scene described by 
Homer. 

When in his teens the young pupil entered the 
Academy schools, but as he found the teaching 
of no practical value to him, he remained there 
_ buta few weeks. Practically self-taught, his real 
’ teachers, as he often said, were the Elgin marbles. 
From the first he was profoundly impressed by 
these perfect forms. They became the standard 
by which he tried his own work, and from 
which his feeling for style and form were 
derived. 

There is in existence a portrait of Mr. Watts 
at the age of eighteen, painted by himself. It 
makes an exceedingly fine  self-presentment. 
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The young artist with his clear-cut features and 
high enthusiasms shining out of full bright eyes 
framed in a wealth of curly black hair, is the 
youthful forerunner of the aged, but active 
artist of to-day. The portrait is as instructive 
as a page of biography. 

Two years later—1837—the artist exhibited 
his first pictures at the Academy. These repre- 
sented two portraits and Zhe Wounded Heron. 
The latter parted from the artist’s hands soon 
afterwards, and he lost sight of it for a long 
period ; but a few years ago it was discovered in 
the shop of a Newcastle dealer, and eventually 
restored to the artist, who now exhibits it in the 
gallery at Little Holland House, Kensington. 
The three pictures which Mr. Watts first showed 
seemed almost prophetic of the later distribution 
of his artistic gifts in the portrayal of noble men 
and good women, and in illustration of his 
gospel of humanity. 

In the succeeding years Mr. Watts also 
showed at the Academy; but in 1842—when 
twenty-five years of age—a great opportunity 
for art culture and education presented itself to 
him. *In that year he wona prize of £300 for his 
fresco of Cavactacus being led tn triumph through 
the streets of Rome, and with the money at once 
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went to Italy. Here he stayed four memorable 
years, during which Lord Holland, the British 
ambassador at Florence, was his friend and 
patron. The painter met at his house many 
notable visitors, whose portraits he painted. 
Several of these, hung later in Holland House, 
were destroyed in the fire which unfortunately 
occurred there in 1871. When Lord Holland 
became ambassador at Paris, the painter also 
visited him there in 1856, and received sittings 
from many well-known Frenchmen, including 
Thiers and Guizot. 

Referring again to Mr. Watts’s stay in Italy— 
those four years meant much for the young 
artist. Around him on all sides were evidences 
of the Renaissance, and if he did not attempt 
a large amount of copying, he learnt under the 
sunny skies of Italy the old masters’ secrets 
» concerning brilliant colour and effects. 

In Lord and Lady Holland, too, Mr. Watts 
found generous patrons who stirred him to do 
his best. It was Lord Holland who induced 
the painter to enter, in 1846, for a competition 
by which he obtained a first-class prize of £500. 
He chose as the subject of his cartoon, 4/fred 
inciting his subjects to prevent the landing of the 
Danes, or the first naval victory of the English. 
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This was bought by the Government, who also 
commissioned him to print a fresco of S¢. George 
and the Dragon for the House of Lords. 

When the last commission was completed 
Mr. Watts offered a magnificent fresco to the 
Benchers of Lincoln’s Inn for the north side of 
their great hall, and proposed the subject of 
The School of Legislature. In his letter to Sir 
Henry Taylor, in which he made the offer, he 
said: “I have plenty of ambition and ardently 
desire to be useful in my generation; but I 
would prefer working silently and unnoticed, 
save by that amount of encouragement that 
would cheer my efforts when well directed, and 
for the sake of that direction alone. To pro- 
duce great things, one ought to be intent only 
upon doing one’s utmost, and never stop to 
consider whether the thing be great or little in 
the abstract. The really great is so far beyond 
one’s reach, that comparison becomes an un- 
worthy consideration. ‘To work with all one’s 
heart, but with all singleness of heart, is the 
right thing, and whoso does this may feel 
satisfied, whatever the results of his labours 
may be.” 

On the Benchers’ acceptance of Mr. Watts’s 
spontaneous offer he set to work, and in 1859 
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completed what is supposed to be the largest 
and finest work of its kind in England. Nota 
penny did the painter charge for this noble 
enterprise, but as an expression of their hearty 
thanks the benchers presented him with £4500 
and a gold cup. 

Mr. Watts also offered similar frescoes to 
other corporations. For instance, he proposed 
to illustrate the history of the world on the walls 
of Euston Station. But the directors clung to 
their schemes of money-getting ugliness, and 
refused the generous proposal. 

It is England’s glory that she can boast many 
distinguished sons, who, scorning money and 
position, live only for the Commonwealth. 
Early in his career Mr. Watts was full of a 
similar enthusiasm. He felt afraid lest modern 
life as he knew it would prevent the exhibition 
of the higher aims of art. With an altruistic 
purpose before him, therefore, he set to work 
to attain his own ideals. To-day, looking 
back on his long career, we realize that the 
ideal has been amply realized. He decided to 
bequeath to the country the majority of his 
allegorical pictures. Many of them are already 
in the Tate Gallery, some remain in his own 
private gallery at Limnerslease, Compton, whilst 
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others are in course of completion, to which 
further reference will be made. 

In the early days of Mr. Watts’s career, how- 
ever, neither the art-loving public nor his fellow- 
artists appreciated his work with any degree of 
enthusiasm. They had not caught the spirit of 
its genius or lofty idealism, and were not pre- 
pared to do him honour. Not until 1867, when 
fifty years of age, did he receive election as an 
Associate of the Academy. Without making any 
comparison, the fact remains that Millais was 
elected before he had reached half Mr. Watts’s 
age, and that Leighton was only thirty-four when 
he was admitted. 


LATER{ YEARS 


O-DAY there can be no question concern- 
ing the position which Mr. Watts occupies 
in contemporary art. The presidency of the 
Royal Academy has been offered him, and on 
two occasions the governments of the day pressed 
him to accept a baronetcy. Whilst appreciating 
the intended honour, one appreciates still more 
the painter’s modesty in declining. It may be 
questioned whether as he is still in our midst 
we place an adequate estimate upon his true 
worth. A later generation will undoubtedly ap- 
praise his genius, versatility and aims much 
more generously than we do now. 

It is pleasant to know that on Mr. Watts’s 
eightieth birthday, his friends testified their 
great regard and esteem by presenting him with 
a congratulatory address. An eloquent sonnet 
by Mr. Algernon Swinburne, in which he thus 
dealt with the master’s life-work accompanied it: 


“* High thought and hallowed love, by faith made one, 
Begat and bare the sweet, strong-hearted child, 
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Art, nursed of Nature: earth and sea, and sun 

Saw Nature then move God-like as she smiled. 

Life smiled on Death, and Death on Life: the soul 

Between them shone and soared above their strife, 
And left on Time’s unclosed and starry scroll 

A sign that quickened Death to deathless life. 

Peace rose like Hope, a patient queen, and bade 

Hell’s firstborn, Faith, abjure her creed and die; 
And Love, by life and death, made sad and glad, 

Gave Conscience ease, and watched Goodwill pass by. 
All these make music now of one man’s name, 

Whose life and age are one with love and fame.” 

Not only is the painter revered and honoured 
in England, but on the Continent and in America 
his pictures are much admired. Most generously 
he has presented the Luxembourg and the 
American nation with Love and Life. At Munich, 
too, is to be seen Zhe Happy Warrior, which 
the Bavarian State acquired for a purely nominal 
amount. ‘The artists there are greatly delighted 
that at least one of Mr. Watts’s pictures is per- 

_manently exhibited in their midst. His portrait, 
too, is to be found in the Uffizi Gallery. 

Foreign critics have been much impressed by 

_Mr. Watts’s style. “I went upstairs firmly con- 
vinced that symbolic painting was a dead art,” 
wrote a French critic after a visit to the Art 
Library at South Kensington Museum. ‘“I 
came down again with an altogether different 
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opinion. What had worked this sudden change 
of mind in these few moments? The sight of 
two pictures by Watts—Zove and Life, and Love 
and Death.” 

It is especially interesting in this connection to 
recall the remarks of Canon Barnett of Toynbee 
Hall, Whitechapel, to the writer concerning the 
effect of the artist’s works upon the Eastender. 
** Many of Mr. Watts’s pictures have been shown 
in Whitechapel during the last eighteen years,” 
said the Canon. ‘They have been specially 
looked at by the more thoughtful and serious of 
our visitors. They appeal, you see, to the great 
things of life, which are the common things—to 
love, death and judgment. They are poetic, and 
the ‘masses’ of the people, are, I expect, more 
open to poetry than the ‘classes.’ It is impos- 
sible to measure influence by popularity, or even 
by experience; but if you ask my opinion I 
should say that. Watts’s pictures have been more 
influential than any we have shown.” 

During the last thirty years Mr. Watts’s finest 
work has been exhibited, both in the series of 
national portraits, and in his imaginative sub- 
jects. Early in his career he anticipated the aid 
of the State, as suggested the other day by Lord 
Rosebery in the House of Lords, and conceived 
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the idea of a biographical history of his genera- 
tion by means of portraiture. The artist re- 
garded it as a national calamity that so few 
portraits of England’s notable sons and daughters 
of past days were in evidence. With him to 
think was to act, and now for the past half cen+ 
tury he has kept his purpose steadily before him. 

The list of those who have sat to Mr. Watts 
is a lengthy one, and shows the catholicity of 
his tastes and sympathies. It contributes a 
notable study in friendships. Amongst states- 
men we find Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury ; 
amongst poets his life-long friend Tennyson and 
Robert Browning ; amongst artists, Lord Leighton 
and Millais; amongst writers, Carlyle—who 
complained of his appearance as a “mad 
labourer ”—and George Meredith; amongst 
soldiers, Lord Lawrence and Lord Roberts ; 
amongst philanthropists, Thomas Wright and Mrs. 
Josephine Butler ; amongst politicians, Mr. John 
Burns and Mr. Gerald Balfour; and as repre- 
senting religion and medicine, Cardinal Manning 
and Sir Andrew Clark. But, after all, these are 
only types of the almost innumerable collection 
of portraits that Mr. Watts has made. Many 
are now exhibited in the National Portrait Gal- 
lery, and others can be seen at Little Holland 
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House. He has two regrets that he was never 
able to secure sittings from Ruskin or General 
Gordon. 

The series of imaginative works which Mr. 
Watts has set apart for the nation were originally 
exhibited at the Art Library, South Kensingtons 
but since the Tate Gallery was opened, they 
have been placed there in a special gallery called 
the Watts’ Collection. It is now all but com- 
plete, and only awaits Zhe Court of Death, to 
which reference is made in a later chapter. 

Mr. Watts retired from the Royal Academy 
in 1896, though he has not ceased to exhibit 
there. It will be remembered that he was re- 
presented this season by Zz the Highlands, 
which is entirely fresh in its treatment and sub- 
ject to his usual work. Refusing further com- 
missions, he does not, however, remain inactive. 
Both at Limnerslease, Compton, and at Little 
Holland House, he is busy completing his 
legacy to the nation. If one may suggest a 
division, Mr. Watts paints in the country his 
imaginative pictures, and in town his portraits. 
But whether in town or country he pursues his 
art with the greatest industry. Always an early 
riser, he prefers starting in his studio when the 
day is young, and keeps diligently at the easel 
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with but short intermissions whilst the light 
prevails. 

Notwithstanding the claims of the brush, Mr. 
Watts has done excellent work in sculpture. 
As a boy he used to visit the studio of Behnes, 
and though he did not obtain any definite in- 
struction there, he liked to’ watch the sculptor’s 
work, and occasionally sketched from casts him- 
self. In later years his early love has found 
expression in two sepulchral monuments—one 
‘representing the Marquess of Lothian, placed 
in Blickling Church, and the second in Lichfield 
Cathedral in memory of Bishop Lonsdale. 
Another, intended for Lincoln Cathedral, is in 
course of preparation at Limnerslease, and will be 
a presentment of Lord Tennyson, whose friend- 
ship the painter so much valued. But the finest 
work of the kind will be his group representative 
of Physical Energy. Upon this Mr. Watts has 
been engaged at Melbury Road for the past 
twenty years, and when completed he intends it 
for the Embankment. Seated on horseback the 
rider curbs his restive animal, and shading his 
eyes with one hand, peers into the future for 
the next heroic duty. Both horse and rider 
suggest boundless energy and consuming enthu- 
siasm ; and, as by his canvases, so too by this 
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noble group, the artist seeks to convey some 
great moral lesson. 

Mr. Watts’s marriage in 1886 with Miss Mary 
Fraser-Tytler, the third daughter of the late Mr. 
Charles Edward Fraser-Tytler, of Sanquhar and 
Aldotirie, has brought much domestic happiness 
to the artist in the closing years of his life. 
Gifted herself with rare artistic genius, Mrs. 
Watts has entered whole-heartedly into all his 
work, and she it was who initiated the Home 
Arts and Industries Association. In the draw- 
ing-room at Limnerslease there are some charm- 
ing specimens of fresco work prepared by her 
after a visit to Egypt. In innumerable ways 
Mrs. Watts has saved her husband from the 
petty worries of numerous correspondents. 
Though desiring the hermit’s seclusion, he has 
held such a wari place in his countrymen’s re- 
gard, that his postbag is always of considerable 
proportions. 

A study of Mrs. Watts by her husband is to 
be seen at Little Holland House. It represents 
her in profile, wearing a large garden hat, and 
charms by its delicate and sympathetic treat- 
ment. 


HUMANITARIAN ENTERPRISES 


N Mr. Watts’s case the man has not been 
lost in the artist. Humanity for him seems 
always written with a capital “H.” Through- 
out his long and busy life he has found time for 
many other enterprises besides his art. For 
several years both he and his wife have laboured 
industriously to promote the success of the 
Home Arts and Industries Association, which 
was originated with the idea of bringing art 
within the surroundings of the common people— 
in a sentence, to substitute the beautiful for the 
prosaic and ugly. To aid the funds of this 
organization, Mr. Watts accepted his last com- 
mission of one thousand guineas, which he 
placed entirely at its disposal. 

One beautiful outcome of Mr. and Mrs. Watts’s 
interest in the objects of the Association is mani- 
fest in the village graveyard chapel at Compton, 
but a short distance from Limnerslease. Apart 
from the practical duty of finding the money, 
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Mr. Watts modestly disclaims any connection 
with it on his part. “It is Mrs. Watts’s work 
throughout,” he adds. 

After its erection Mrs. Watts published a 
charmingly illustrated monograph concerning 
the chapel. Quoting from the opening pages, 
we appreciate the aim and true significance of 
the work. Mrs. Watts says: 

“ Built to the loving memory of all who find 
rest near its walls, and for the comfort and help 
of those to whom the sorrow of separation yet 
remains. The chapel for the new graveyard in 
Compton has on its walls the story, or at least 
some fragments of the story, of the spiritual life, 
on the wing of which, in the passage between 
the mystery of birth and the mystery of death, 
material life is lifted to the glorious conscious- 
ness of its affinity with the Infinite. 

“In trying to revive in some degree that living 
quality which was in all decoration when pat- 
terns had meaning, the character of our own 
Celtic art—Ancient British, Irish and Scotch as 
it is—has been followed, and many of the 
symbols are taken from carved stones and 
crosses, or from those rare and exquisite illumi- 
nations on vellum, now the treasures of national 
museums and libraries, but once the most sacred 
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possessions of the Celts, who, with devoted 
labour, loved thus to make beautiful their 
manuscript books of the Gospels. Some of the 
symbols, however, are immeasurably older than 
any Celtic art, and have travelled here, and all 
over Europe, like the root words of languages, 
from their birthplace in the East, and the 
general plan of the chapel is one of those 
symbols. 

“The Circle of Eternity, with the Cross of 
Faith running through it, is from pre-historic 
times. The earliest Christians found this sign 
sacred among men struggling to find, like the 
men of Ephesus, the ‘Unknown God,’ and they 
gave to it the consecration of the fuller revela- 
tion of the Christian faith. If the cross had 
been used in past ages as a symbol of power 
over the four quarters of the earth, it was more 
to them. It was the power of redeeming love, 
with arms outstretched to all the world. If it 
meant to others the path of the swift sun in his 
course shining over the four quarters—that path 
of glory that led men to cry in the oldest lan- 
guage of the world to the ‘Light Father ’—it 
was more to them, it was the sign of the Divine 
speaking to the human, saying, ‘I am the Light 
of the World, he that followeth me shall not 

Cc 
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walk in darkness, but shall have the Light of 

Life,’ and the circle running round this sign of 
love and light and life, complete it with the sign 
of eternity; being, as it were, the promise of 
those perfected and immortal. So do these 
signs, simple enough in themselves, come to us 
through the ages, bearing with them not only 
their deep spiritual meaning and suggestions, 
but being also witnesses of the eternity of re- 
ligious aspiration; the inarticulate cry of the 
spirit of the human, seeking then, and now, and 
always a return to its own essence in the Divine 
Father. 

“ As far as is possible, therefore, every bit of 
the decoration of this chapel, modelled in clay 
of Surrey, by Compton hands, under unusual 
conditions—much of the work having been 
done gratuitously, and all of it with the love 
that made the work delightful—has something 
to say, though the patterns can claim to be no 
more than are the letters of a great word ; 
hieroglyphs, and very inadequate as representa- 
tions of the possible reach of the underlying 
thought suggested by them.” 

Almost everyone in the village desired a share 
in the erection of the chapel. The squire and 
the lady of the manor each moulded a brick to 
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claim a part init. On the long winter evenings 
the villagers attended the classes held by Mrs. 
Watts at Limnerslease, and moulded and baked 
the bricks and symbolic reliefs. 

Situated on the side of a hill and sheltered 
by trees, the chapel possesses a lovely situation 
overlooking the valley, along which are to be 
seen the cottages of one of the prettiest villages 
in Surrey. The doorway claims especial atten- 
tion because of its carved design. It represents 
man’s destiny. Ascending from the dragons of 
darkness he attains to the cross, by the power 
of which evil is eventually destroyed. Above 
the doorway the arch is lightened by angels’ 
faces in relief—all of different design—whilst 
the frieze above the circular wall contains a 
design of the “ Path of the Just.” 

Many visitors go to Compton to see this 
beautiful chapel, unique both in its plan and 
execution. Not only is it a tribute to the Home 
Arts and Industries Association, but it also illus- 
trates Mr. Watts’s teaching. He wishes men to 
think of death as a sleep. Thus both he and 
his wife have laboured to make the resting place 
of the villagers bright and beautiful as a garden 
where they can take their last séesfa with the 
fragrance of flowers, the song of birds, and the 
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symbol of salvation and eternity in their midst. 
If Ruskin could only have paid a visit to this 
delightful spot and learnt its history, he would as- 
suredly have been charmed by the practical illus- 
tration of the gospel he preached thirty years ago. 

Another happy idea of Mr. Watts is his “ open- 
air book of worthies.” He pleads that the every- 
day worker who plays the hero should be 
honoured. The soldier and the sailor has his 
glory, but the man or woman who in daily life 
faces death for his fellows oftentimes passes 
away unrecognized and unwept. His idea is to 
utilize public gardens, and there, on a wall 
suitably protected, inscribe the names of those 
who thus fall in the fight, as an example and 
encouragement to others. A start has already 
been made in this direction at Postman’s Park, 
Aldersgate Street, where four memorials are in- 
scribed as follows : 

“Thomas Griffin, fitter’s labourer, April r2, 
1899. In a boiler explosion at a Battersea 
sugar refinery, was fatally scalded in returning 
to search for his mate. 

‘Walter Peart (driver) and Harry Bean (fire- 
man) of the Windsor express on July 18, 1899, 
whilst being scalded and burnt, sacrificed their 
lives in saving the train. 
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“Mary Rogers, stewardess of the Sted/a, 
March 30, 1899, self-sacrificed by giving up her 
life-belt and voluntarily going down in the 
sinking ship. 

“George Stephen Funnell, police-constable, 
December 22, 1899, in a fire at the Elephant 
and Castle, Wick Road, Hackney Wick, after 
rescuing two lives, went back into the flames, 
saving a barmaid at the risk of his own life.” 

To the honour of old England one is proud to 
remember that there are many other deeds that 
could be thus illustrated. It only needs some 
philanthropist to extend the excellent scheme 
which Mr. Watts has successfully initiated. 

Not only in these projects. but in many noble 
crusades where the good of humanity is con- 
cerned, Mr. Watts has shown intense practical 
sympathy. Of him it may be said in the words 
of Wordsworth, his 


‘« High endeavours are an inward light 
That makes the path before him always bright.” 


CHARACTERISTICS AND WORK 


5 LL my pictures in the Tate Gallery are 

symbolical and for all time,” Mr. Watts 
remarked to the author. ‘Their symbolism is, 
however, more suggestive than worked out in 
any detail. I want to make people think. My 
idea is really the Book of Ecclesiastes with a 
higher impulse. Probably Zove and Life best 
portrays my message to the age. Life, repre- 
sented by the female figure, never could have 
reached such heights unless protected and guided 
by Love. 

“To me, the eager desire for wealth, the evils 
of which are suggested in Mammon and The 
Minotaur, is horrible. Napoleon truly said that 
we were a ‘nation of shopkeepers,’ but com- 
merce dignifies if carried on legitimately. The 
mere acquisition of gold is demoralizing. To 
get it without doing anything, and at the ex- 
pense of others, seems a present-day character- 
istic. Gambling, in its effects, is worse even 
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than drink, and unfortunately pervades the 
whole community. 

“The subject of Death has always fascinated - 
me,” continued Mr. Watts. “At one time it 
~ used to be pictured in a stern, repulsive form. 
It comes, of course, in a commanding manner. 
We have all to face Death, but it wears a 
dignified and peaceful aspect. My favourite 
thought recognizes Death as the kind nurse who 
says, ‘ Now then, children, you must go to bed 
and wake up in the morning.’ Even in Love 
and Death the white-robed figure treats Love 
with forbearance, whilst forcing its way indoors. 
In Time, Death and Judgment, Time marches 
on regardless of everything, but Death, though 
keeping up with him, is more tender and com- 
passionate. She holds up the mother’s lap. 
Death crowning Innocence is another form. 
Many mothers have written to me about the 
picture when bereaved of their children.” 

To appreciate the fascination wzich the treat- 
ment of Death holds for the artist, one has only to 
name some of his works illustrative of this sub- 
ject. There are, for instance, Zhe Messenger, 
where Death comes as a happy release, Sic 
Transit, and The Court of Death. The second 
conveys the artist’s teaching, that at the end of 
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life a man has simply to leave behind the things 
he most prizes. It illustrates the old German 
motto, “What I spent I had; what I saved I 
lost; what I gave I have.” ‘The artist shows 
that everything the dead warrior once prized— 
the symbols of earthly greatness strewn along 
the floor—are his no longer. Only the laurel 
wreath—the prize of a true man—remains in 
token that the noble deed and unselfish thought 
leave behind impressions which constitute char- 
acter, and this never dies. The history of the 
picture is also distinctly interesting. When 
Carmen Sylva, the Queen of Roumania, visited 
the artist in 1891, he asked Her Majesty if she 
knew the motto. She did not, and in course of 
conversation doubted whether it could be illus- 
trated. Mr. Watts thought it possible, and 
promised to have the picture ready the year 
following, on her return to England. Unfor- 
tunately, illness prevented the visit, but the 
picture was finished as the artist had stipulated. 

The Court of Death is still in progress at 
Limnerslease, Compton. This represents the 
artist’s finest unfinished canvas, upon which 
twenty years of careful thought and skilful work 
have been devoted. We have here Death en- 
throned, receiving homage from all. The soldier 
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pays it by voluntarily relinquishing his sword on 
the altar, and the nobleman follows suit with his 
coronet. The child plays in the Court and 
the aged cripple enters with a sigh of relief. 
The invalid girl, too, lays her” head on the knee 
of the sovereign to show that she goes as a 
friend. And just behind the throne comes a 
glow of light with the promise of a brighter 
dawn. 

Though a minor key seems to pervade the 
purpose of several of Mr. Watts’ pictures, his 
dominant chord is in the major. He has shown 
us in Love Triumphant that, after all, Love be- 
comes the victor and Death is conquered. 
Love ascends and Death grovels in the dust. 
His optimism is revealed in many other of his 
paintings. Even the familiar picture of ope— 
that disconsolate figure sitting on the edge of the 
world, blindfold, and playing the last string of 
her broken lyre—does not mean despondency. 
“Tt suggests here,” says the artist, “rather the 
music which can come from the remaining 
chord.” 

We obtain a joyous view of life from some of 
theartist’s pictures which perhaps are not quite so 
well known. In /rts, the spirit of the rainbow, 
we possess a permanent impression, delightfully 
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conceived and portrayed, of the radiancy and 
beauty of light falling through the rain-drops. 
Another instance of his generous outlook is seen 
in the happy illustration of Dan Cupid, with his 
legs tucked up, fishing on the top of the waves. 
“Good luck to your fishing,” says the artist. | 
From the same point of view we get Arcadia and 
The Boyhood of Jupiter, which appeared in the 
Academy during 1896. Those who saw the 
picture will recollect the pleasant scene in the 
Ionian valley where fair nymphs are feeding the 
bright-eyed, timid boy with fruits and amusing 
him with the flowers springing up in the grass 
near by. Pointing one day to a fanciful group 
of cherubs—all with smiling faces—-in his studio 
at Limnerslease, to which he gives the title 
of Golden Hours: a fugue, the artist said to the 
writer, ‘‘ That is my recreation.” 

We do not always trace the charm of form and 
beauty of expression akin to his fellow-country- 
man, Sir E. Burne-Jones, but there is a force 
and power in Mr. Watts’s paintings that are un- 
mistakable. He very seldom uses a model, and 
whilst detail is not lacking, he never strives after 
buttons and laces. He has some great truth to 
express or warning to foreshadow, and there is 
no thought for trivialities. He himself has said, 
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“My intention has not been so much to paint 
pictures that will charm the eye, as to suggest 
great thoughts that will appeal to the imagination 
and the heart, and kindle all that is best and: 
noblest in humanity.” 

Mr. Watts has still further enlarged upon the 
latter point in a leaflet he issued some years 
since, entitled, “What should a picture say?” 
“Then there is another class of picture, whose 
purpose is to convey suggestion and idea,” said 
Mr. Watts. ‘“ You are not to look at that picture 
as an actual representation of facts, for it comes 
under the same category as dreams, visions, 
aspirations, and we have nothing very distinct 
except the sentiment, the thought, which the 
artist produces by the whole effect. If the 
painting is bad—the writing, the language of art 
—it isa pity. The picture is not so good as it 
should be, but the thought is there, and the 
thought is what the artist wanted to express, and 
it is, or should be, impressed on the spectator.” 

All this raises the question as to the limitations 
of art, upon which artists are much divided, but 
without uncertainty Mr. Watts boldly says: 
“ Certainly art may be a teacher, though doubt- 
less it has other functions.” And as further 
emphasizing the point may be quoted his letter 
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to Mrs. Ady, in which he says: “I even think 
that in the future, and in stronger hands than 
mine, Art may yet speak, as great poetry itself, 
with the solemn and majestic ring in which the 
Hebrew prophets spoke to the Jews of old, de- 
manding noble aspirations, condemning in the 
most trenchant manner prevalent vices, and 
warning in deep tones against lapses from morals 
and duties. There is something more to be done 
in this way, I believe, than has yet been done.” 

Mr. Watts confesses a similar purpose con- 
_ cerning his portraits. ‘I do not try to make a 
speaking likeness,” he says. ‘‘I do not wish to 
exaggerate the physical peculiarities of the sitter, 
but as far as possible I try to reproduce his 
mental characteristics.” Here comes in most 
appropriately a quotation from ‘The Life of 
Tennyson,” in which Professor Lecky, speaking 
of Tennyson’s regard for Mr. Watts, wrote: 
“ Among his friends was Mr. G. F. Watts, and 
though your father, I think, had little real tech- 
nical knowledge of art he fully felt the charm of 
that great imaginative painter. He once asked 
Mr. Watts to describe his ideal of what a true 
portrait painter should be, and he embalmed the 
substance of Mr. Watts’s reply in some of the 
noblest lines in the ‘ Idylls’: 
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*«¢ As when a painter, poring on a face 
Divinely, thro’ all hindrance, finds the man 
Behind it, and so paints him that his face, 
The shape and colour of a mind and life, 
Lives for his children, ever at its best.’ ” 


The present Lord Tennyson adds the footnote : 
‘My father had thought of writing for his last 
volume a poem to Watts on his great imaginative 
pictures, and on their common love of the 
golden spring crocus.” 
Mr. Watts has found many of his finest sub- 
jects in Bible stories. Their rugged simplicity 
and powerful narrative seem to have inspired 
him with an imagination which reveals on canvas 
the life and blood of those early days. Thus 
~ we have the birth of Eve, the Eve trilogy, that 
realistic impression of Jonah, the tender and 
solicitous Good Samaritan ; and amongst many 
others the Rich Lawyer, whose whole attitude 
carries the condemnation, “for he had great 
’ possessions.” Persons of all churches and creeds 
can study these illustrations of Bible story without 
the slightest hindrance to their own particular 
form of faith. ‘I teach great truths but I do not 
dogmatize,” remarks the artist. ‘On the con- 
trary, I purposely avoid all reference to creeds 
and appeal to men of all ages and every faith. 
I lead them to the church door and then they 
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can go in and see God in their own way.” 
Elsewhere he has said: ‘I remember a lady 
once saying to me in regard to religion, “ there 
is only one truth.” ‘“‘ Certainly,” I said, ‘‘there 
is only one truth. There is only one sun, but 
you have a good many windows in your house, 
and the sun shines through those windows from 
the east, the west, the south, but zever from the 
north! of course there is only one truth in 
reality, but it is a mistake to admit only one 
representative of it.” 

Then, again, we find a strong humanitarian 
side in Mr. Watts’s work. Zhe Shuddering Angel 
was an attempt to arouse the conscience of 
society against the wanton ‘sacrifice of bird life 
to supply the decoration of millinery. Ze 
Seamstress almost illustrates Tom Hood’s “ Song 
of the Shirt,” with its “stitch stitch, stitch.” 
Again, in the picture which the artist entitles 
A patient life of unrewarded toil we have another 
plea for the dumb creation ; whilst, striking a 
higher note, Mr. Watts exhibited three or four 
years since at the Academy, Goodwid/, represent- 
ing a poor little outcast wandering homeless and 
wretched in the wind and rain of the streets. 

Many of Mr. Watts’s pictures are like old 
friends. They appear to illustrate familiar 
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lines from Shakespeare, Tennyson, Browning, or 
Wordsworth. Six Galahad—so much admired 
by the general public—suggests to us Tennyson’s 
well-known lines. Another general favourite is 
that of Zhe Happy Warrior. Fallen in the 
fight he gently sinks back lifeless. Accord- 
ing to some standards he is defeated. But no! 
true to his ideals his face speaks of victory, and 
welcomed by his guiding angel he enters the 
palace of the King. Wordsworth’s lines prac- 
tically supply the elucidation of the story on the 
canvas, and of the character of the Hapsy 
Warrier, who 


“‘While the mortal mist is gathering, draws 
His breath in confidence of Heaven’s applause ; 
This is the Happy Warrior ; this is He 

Whom every man in arms should wish to be.” 


_ Physical Energy—the equestrian statue for the 
Embankment—seems to embody - Browning’s 
lines. Duty bids 


“¢, . . him forward, heart and back as either should 


be, 
‘Strive and thrive !’ cry, ‘Speed—fight on.’” 


But as a matter of fact these quotations are 
only coincidences. Mr. Watts has said, “I 
cannot illustrate another man’s thought, not even 
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that of Tennyson, who was one of my best friends 
and whose works I admire so much. I have 
been asked to illustrate, but always refused. 
Some of my paintings have, however, been sug- 
gested by literature. Shakespeare’s Ophe/ta, for 
instance, Paolo and Francesca from Dante, and 
Una and the Red Cross Knight from Spenser’s 
‘ Faerie Queene.’ ” 

Mr. Watts’s love of classical mythology is 
almost as pronounced as the infrequent intro- 
duction of landscape into his pictures. This 
must not be supposed due to inability, but rather 
to the fact that his symbolical subjects scarcely 
lend themselves to scenic effects. His last ex- 
hibition at the Academy, however, introduces 
the beauty of the Scotch hills—grand in their 
very loneliness. There are also one or two 
charming specimens of Scotch scenery at the 
gallery in Little Holland House. That of Loch 
Ness possesses some charming effects. 

As a fitting close to this chapter let me quote 
Mr. Watts’s motto: “The utmost for the highest.” 


OUR ILLUSTRATIONS 


R. WATTS’S originality and versatility 
during the past sixty-four years make it 
somewhat difficult to select eight representative 
pictures for illustration. But we may claim that 
the choice here given permits the artist’s work to 
be studied from several points of view, and gives a 
tolerably clear conception of his scope and aims. 
No artist during such a long period has more 
consistently and courageously clung to his early 
ideals and painted only what he conceived to be 
for the ennobling of British art. 

The selection includes his favourite Love and 
Life, Love and Death, Hope, the portrait of Car- 
dinal Manning, Sir Galahad, Eve Repentant, 
The Midday Rest, and Good Luck to your Fishing. 


Love and Life——Mr. Watts admits that Zove 
and Life, which hangs in the Tate Gallery, 
is his favourite creation. He said, on one 
occasion, “I am a thinker who happens to use 
the brush instead of the pencil. The pic- 
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ture of my own, therefore, which I like best 
is that in which I believe I have been most 
successful in expressing my thought. This is un- 
doubtedly Love and Life. I have expressed my 
meaning, perhaps, best in this picture because 
this meaning is simplest—that love, by which of 
course I mean not physical passion, but altruism, 
tenderness, leads man to the highest life.” 

Love in the noble strength of the angel man 
tenderly bends over hesitating Life—typified by 
a graceful girlish form—as she diffidently places 

_her hand in his for guidance up the rocky path. 
Without the protection of Divine Love she dare 
not venture. As she proceeds, violets spring up 
along the path, the air becomes more buoyant, 
and the sky more ethereally blue. 

The treatment of the deep blue which the 


‘artist loves as a background for so many of his 


pictures is quite characteristic. 


Love and Death.—Mr. Watts describes the 
picture as “the progress of the inevitable but 
not terrible Death, who partially but not com- 
pletely overshadows Love.” It suggests the care 
and devotion with which the citadel of home is_ 
guarded from the presence of death. Love 
braves everything in the unequal strife. ‘Time, 
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money, comfort are counted as nothing if Death 
can be kept outside; but eventually Death 
powerfully forces her way over the puny barriers 
that Love would erect to bar her progress. Thus 
the artist presents the scene to us. Love—the 
chubby, manly boy—hearing thesweep of Death’s 
garments and her stealthy footfall outside the 
door rushes impetuously forward, and with out- 
stretched arm pushes against the strong white- 
robed figure. It is all of no avail. Death 
conquers. Even the trail of wild roses does not 
trip her when she compels Love to give way. 
But. she. goes forward compassionately with 
bowed head, and without even disturbing the 
dove so near her feet. This picture is in the 
Tate Collection. 


Hope.—The dismal looking figure sitting 
blindfold on the globe in the twilight “ strives 
to get all the music possible out of the last re- 
maining string” of the lyre in her hand. It is 
difficult at first to realize what Mr. Watts would 
teach us here. Has Hope lost her best char- 
acteristic, and is there now no responsive chord 
from the great world upon which she sits wait- 
‘ing? “But,” he explains, “Hope need not 
mean expectancy. It suggests here rather the 
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music which can come from the remaining cord.” 
If the optimism is less pronounced than Brown- 
ing’s “God’s in the heaven, all’s well with the 
world,” the artist’s Hoge speaks of a faith in 
human nature which has always distinguished 
the artist’s gospel. 

There appears a great charm of contrast in 
the blue background—hazy in the twilight—and 
the light green robe worn by Hope. The treat- 
ment of the whole is a poem on canvas, and is 
now very popular. It is probably one of the 
three or four pictures of the artist which has 
been most frequently reproduced. 

Mr. Watts possesses a small photograph of 
this picture in his Kensington studio. To see 
it suggests the thought that the generous bene- 
factor is quite content with the reproduction 
whilst giving the original to his country. 


Portrait of Cardinal Manning.—Some of his 
portraits Mr. Watts has been known to complete 
in less than two hours, but this of Cardinal 


Manning represents the highest excellence of 


detail and colouring. It is a brilliant picture. 
of one of the noble characters of the nineteenth 
century, and arrests the eye directly you enter 
Room XXVI. of the National Portrait Gallery. 
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The authorities have made it the centre-piece on 
the wall, and on either side and above are the 
portraits of distinguished contemporaries, many 
of whom were painted by the same artist. We 
see the Cardinal seated in his chair, with his arms 
reclining on its sides, wearing the red biretta 
and cape, and white lace robe of his dignity. 
Round the neck is his gold chain with massive 
cross attached. The face possesses the benig- 
nant, compassionate expression typifying the 
philanthropic side of his character, and yet added 
thereto one finds a sfévituel look which is most 
felicitously conceived. The pallor of the clear 
cut face and lofty brow is relieved by a faint 
patch of colour on the cheek bones. The thin 
nose, the firm mouth, and clear, grey eyes are 
all familiar characteristics of the venerable figure 
who occupied for so long a period a prominent 
part in the religious and social work of the past 
half century. Neither artist nor subject could 
‘have chosen a pose more skilfully adapting itself 
to a successful picture, whilst the delicate detail 
work enhances the happy effect. It was painted 
in 1882 when the Cardinal had reached the age 
of seventy-four. 


Sir Galahad.—The artist gave a version of 
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this picture to Eton College, where it hangs in 
the Chapel. It is so familiar as scarcely to need 
description. The knight “who knew no fear,” 
stands by his charger in act of devotion. With 
helmet off we see the delicately cut features sur- 
mounted by a wreath of wavy black hair. His 
lily-white horse stands quietly—almost reverently 
—by his side. There is a something in the 
beauty of the scene powerfully inspiring and 
suggestive, and it represents the artist’s sympathy 
with the lofty aspirations of youth. 


Eve Repentant.—In Eve Tempted, one of the 
companion pictures of the Eve trilogy, the artist 
depicts her in perfect loveliness, tasting of the 
forbidden fruit. It is the climax of the tempta- 
tion, and for one brief moment she delights in 
the intoxication of the poison ere it works its 
unerring course. In Lve Repentant we have the 
sequel. Night has come, and, face to face with 
her sin, the fair sinner seeks relief nan adandon 
of grief. Resting prone against the trunk of a 
tree, she buries her head within outstretched 
arms, whilst her glorious hair hangs unheeded 
at her side. The tempter has departed and the 
scene is turned from gay to “dour.” But Eve’s 
surroundings do not stir her grief. The whole 
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attitude denotes the repentance surging through 
her heart and finding expression in the tears 
hidden from sight. “Truly the heart knoweth 
its own bitterness.” 


Dray Horses; or, the Midday Rest.—The 
painter describes this canyas as “ of the order 
of things fast changing.” To-day with our 
motor wagons and steam traction we realize 
the truth of the description made many years 
since. It is the picture of leisurely commerce 
now rarely seen in our big cities. This work, 
measuring 13 ft. 33 in. wide and 9g ft. 11 inches 
high introduces a pleasant break in the series of 
national portraits and imaginative subjects. — 
Under the shelter_of “a spreading chestnut 
tree,” the life-size gray horses rest in the shade, 
whilst Barclay and Perkins’ drayman, half asleep, 
leans idly against the shafts and scatters grain 
to the pigeons at his feet. 

The picture deserves attention not alone for 
its subject, but also because of the care the 
artist has bestowed upon its details. The horses’ 
harness, the drayman’s boots and the dray thus 
introduced are perfectly painted. Notwithstand- 
- ing Mr. Watts’s remarks on the painting of 
details he never attempts to obscure them by 
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daubs and flourishes when they are essential to 
the success of his work. 


Good Luck to your Fishing.—Here we possess 
an instance of the artist’s lighter side—art 
without a trace of the moral. It is a charming 
little study, such as those in which Mr. Watts 
delights in his hours of leisure. Dan Cupid, 
with his feet curled up, resting on the waves, is 
fishing. Intent upon this, we only catch a side 
glance of his face, but the form is that of the 


roguish half-boy, half-god, of the ancients. The 


picture presents such a breezy, salt-water scene 
as to suggest a Hook rather than a Watts. 
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LIST OF THE ARTIST’S CHIEF 
WORKS 


TATE GALLERY 


(The following are to be found in the Watts Collection in 
the order given, starting on the left of the entrance to 
the room.) 


DEATH CROWNING INNOCENCE (1635). 

One of the many forms in which the artist 
loves to picture Death. He describes it as 
the Silent Angel of Pity who takes charge 
of Innocence and places it beyond the 
reach of evil. 

Mammon (1630). 

Painted in 1885. This remarkably powerful 
painting admirably typifies Mr. Watts’s 
social gospel. He says in effect that wealth is 
the abomination of cruelty if used selfishly, 
and no one can doubt this truth whilst 
gazing on the artist’s representation of 
Mammon. The ugly god and his diabolical 
deeds in crushing out young life and hope 
are drawn with marvellous moral force. 
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THE MESSENGER (1646). 

Death, the silent Messenger, comes with his 
message of peace and gently touching the 
worn-out worker on the arm, delivers him 
from further strain and stress of life. An- 
other version is to be seen at Little Holland 
House, where Mr. Watts quotes in con- 
nection with the picture the appropriate 
lines : 

‘Rest after toile, 
Port after stormie seas, 
Death after life 
Doth greatly please.” 
EVE TEMPTED (1642). 

The second picture of the Eve trilogy to 
which extended reference is made in the 
chapter dealing with the illustrations. 

“SHE SHALL BE CALLED WOMAN” (1643). 

“Eve in the majesty of unconsciousness,” 
says Mr. Watts in a prefatory note, “ typifies 
what might be hoped for humanity, ‘for 
every human soul has in the way of nature 
beheld true being.” This is the first 
picture of the Eve trilogy. 

“Eve REPENTANT” (1644). 

In this third picture of the series, the artist 

powerfully depicts the depths of Eve’s 
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grief and sorrow. An extended reference 
is made to it in a preceding chapter. 


Dray Horses, or, THE Mippay Rest (1633). 


Tue Spirit OF CHRISTIANITY (1637). 

The artist has dedicated this picture “ to all 
the churches.” To him “love is the ful- 
filling of the law.” “The Loving Spirit 
high above the earth regards with sorrow 
the dissensions of the Christian churches, 
and shelters beneath his ample ruby robes 
those little ones who should have been pro- 
tected by Christian love and charity through 
the teaching of the churches.” 

Hope (1640). 
' “FOR HE HAD GREAT POSSESSIONS” (1632). 

It is the story on canvas of the rich man who, 

desiring “ eternal life” clung to his “ great pos- 
sessions” and “was sad” and “went away 
grieved” because of the renunciation that Christ 
suggested. 

JONAH (1636). 

Mr. Watts pictures the familiar incident of 
Jonah crying his message throughout 
Nineveh. The artist’s gospel appears in 
his interpretation of the scene. We have 
the prophet, gaunt and denunciatory, de- 
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claiming in the foreground, whilst in the 
background are evidences of the vices he 
denounces. Horse-racing and _ betting, 
Mainmon and Bacchus, Mr. Watts says, in 
effect, were the curse of Nineveh. 


THE DWELLER IN THE INNERMOST. 
The painter says that “the vague figure may 


be vaguely called Conscience,” but surely 
this is too modest. One cannot mistake 
the clear cut face of Conscience in her 
meditative mood. She holds the trumpet 
of Truth in her right hand, and in her lap 
are the stinging arrows to be despatched 
through sluggish souls. 


‘Sic Transit GLorIA MuNDI” (1638). 
The history of this canvas is given in a pre- 


vious chapter. 

We are in the presence of death. That 
shrouded figure—soidier, musician, scholar 
or monarch—leaves his casque, his shield, 


_and gauntlet, the wine cup, the instrument 


and the book, and even the kingly ermine 
robe. ‘What do they matter now,” says 
the artist, ‘‘to that figure under the shroud?” 
The wreath tells of self-renunciation and 
victory, “ What I gave I have.” 
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THE ALL-PERVADING (1687). 

The gray-robed angel grasps in both hands 
upon his knees the globe, whilst gazing in- 
tently upon it. The subject is mystic, and 
reveals its meaning in suggestion rather 
than in definite teaching. It illustrates the 
fact that the Almighty Infinite pervades 
all, and holds the universe in “ the hollow 
of his hand.” 

LOVE AND LIFE (1641). 

This picture, as previously mentioned, Mr. 

Watts admits is his favourite. 
LOVE TRIUMPHANT (1692). 

This represents the sum of the painter’s 
gospel, ‘‘Oh death where is thy sting! Oh 
grave where is thy victory!” Life and death 
march on side by side down the ages, but 
at length Love stays their progress. We 
have here the end of the struggle. Strong, 
swarthy Life bites the dust, his hand 
powerlessly grasps his scythe, and Death, 
the pale gray-clad figure who has marched 
at his side lies on her back; her flowers 
have fallen from her mother’s lap and she 
is asleep. Love rises on outstretched 
wings, with arms uplifted and reverent face 
turned upward in praise and thanksgiving, 
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whilst the welcoming light of heaven shines 
upon him. | 
Love AND DEATH (1645). 

Another version of this picture was shown 

twenty years earlier at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
TimE, DEATH, AND JUDGMENT (1693). 

Weird and intense. Time, the robust man, 
carries his scythe, and is no laggard. His 
eyes gaze into futurity, and his loose 
crimson robe is girt around his waist. 
Sadly and hesitatingly Death lingers by his 
side. In her lap she carries flowers. 
Floating in mid air above them Judgment 
in scarlet robes holds the scales, whilst 
shielding his face with his left arm. 

CuHaos (1647). 
The evolution of our planet through fire, water, 
-and turmoil is here pictured. ‘* The re- 
posing giants,” says one authority, ‘ sym- 
bolize the upheaving of permanent masses 
of matter, unheeding the current of time, 
represented by a chain of beautiful female 

figures passing under them.” 

FaitH (1639). 

Mr. Watts’s explanatory note reads: “Wearied 
and saddened by the result of persecutions, 
Faith washes her bloodstained feet, and 
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recognizing the influence of love in the 
perfume and beauty of flowers, and of 
peace and joy in the song of birds, feels 
that the sword is not the best argument 
and takes it off.” 

THE MInoraur (1634). 

The Minotaur “usually devoured the chosen 
young men and maidens whom the tyranny 
of Minos yearly exacted from the Athe- 
nians,” and here Mr. Watts illustrates this 
monster, half man and half bull, crushing 
a little bird with his hand, whilst eager for 
more blood. 

PORTRAIT OF THE ARTIST (1561). 

Bequeathed by Sir William Bowman, Bart. in 
1897 ‘‘in testimony of the love he bore the 
painter.” It is signed and dated, “G. F. W. 
1864.” The portrait represents the painter 
in characteristic attire—a dark velvet coat 
and a black slouch hat—standing against a 
gray-panelled wall. 


The following picture being a purchase by the 
Chantry Trustees in 1882 is found in this col. 
lection. 

PsyCHE. (1585.) 
Here we have illustrated the Greek myth 
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“Psyche and Eros.” Psyche was so anxious 
to see the face of her loved Eros, who al- 
ways came to her with averted face in the 
darkness, that she lit her lamp when he 
slept to gaze upon his features. In great 
affright Eros awakes and flies. The artist 
gives us the scene a moment after when 
Psyche stands disconsolately by her couch 
gazing upon a — from the wing of 
Eros. 


NATIONAL PORTRAIT GALLERY 


Sir HENRY Tayior, K.C.M.G. 

The painter’s tribute to the poet. Sym- 

pathetic and gracious in style and colouring. 
Sir ANTHONY Panizzi1, K.C.B. 

Represents Panizzi—a political refugee to this 
country—who became principal librarian of 
the British Museum, making an entry with 
a quill in one of the books before him. It 
was originally painted for Lord Re 

DANTE G. ROSSETTI. 
Wn. Morris. 

Painted in 1870, and presented in February, 

1897. 
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MATTHEW ARNOLD. 

Presented, December, 1895. This portrait of 
the poet, critic and essayist is said to com- 
bine in a curious blend “the charm of the 
poet, and the fastidious taste of the critic.” 

ROBERT BROWNING. 

Painted in 1875, and presented to the Gallery 
twenty years later. The poet is here shown 
with profile to the right. In treatment it 
affords quite a contrast to that given by 
Millais, whose representation hangs just 
above that of Mr. Watts. 

LORD TENNYSON. 

One of the three pictures Mr. Watts painted 
of his life-long friend. The best is said to 
be that of 1859, now at Eastnor, when the 
poet was in his prime. The present one 
shows him full face with a background of 
laurel. 

CARDINAL MANNING. 
JouN Stuart MILL. 

Here again the artist has caught the spirit of 
the mild philosopher whose writings at one 
time so strongly affected political economy. 

LorD LAWRENCE. 

Painted in 1862. It is a full face, slightly 

turned to the right. The shaggy head, the 
E 
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bright blue eye and massive chin, are ex- 
pressively rendered characteristics of the 
great soldier who saved the Punjaub from 
revolt. 

THOMAS CARLYLE. 

Painted in 1869, and presented to the Gallery 
December, 1895. This is the “mad 
labourer” portrait, and shows the philo- 
sopher and historian in profile. Millais’s 
Carlyle is almost immediately above it. 
One has only to compare the pictures to 
see that after all Carlyle’s criticism was 
extravagant. 

Lorp LytTTon. 
LORD SHERBROOKE. 
Lorp LYNDHURST. 
Painted in 186z—the last occasion on which 
this lawyer-statesman sat for his portrait. 
THE SEVENTH EARL or SHAFTESBURY. 
Presented December, 1895. 
EARL RUSSELL. 

Presented June, 1892. Small and perhaps 
the least successful of Mr. Watts’s portraits 
to be seen in the Gallery. 

Rt. Hon. FRIEDRICH Max MULLER. 
W. E. GLADSTONE. 


Painted in 1865, and presented to the Gallery 
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in May, 1898. One of Mr. Watts’s earlier 
portraits of Mr. Gladstone. It is a fine 
representation of the statesman in his early 
prime. 
Lorp LEIGHTON. 
Dr. MarTINEAv. 
LoRD STRATFORD DE REDCLIFFE. 
Lorp Lyons. 
Painted at Constantinople. 
Sir ANDREW CLARK, Bart., M.D. 
Sirk Joun PETER Grant, G.C.M.G. 
Str CHARLES HALLE. 
Str AUSTEN HENRy LAYARD. 
A chalk drawing. 
THomas WRIGHT. 
This chalk drawing formed the sketch for the 
artist’s painting of the Good Samaritan, and 
is charming in its sympathetic treatment. 


LITTLE HOLLAND HOUSE 


Mr. Watts’s private gallery at Little Holland 
House, Melbury Road, Kensington, W., is open 
to visitors on Saturdays and Sundays from 2 to 
6 p.m. It is crowded with work exhibited in 
one fairly large and two smaller galleries. Only 
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the more important pictures are here mentioned. 
The quoted descriptions are to be found on 
tablets placed in the gallery. 


Tue DELUGE (the forty-first day). 

‘A transcendent power of light and heat 
bursts forth to create. Darkness is chased 
away, the waters, obedient to the higher law, 
already disperse in vapoury mists and pass 
from the face of the earth. It has been 
suggested to the minds of not a few, who 
have seen this picture, that within the heart 
of the flaming disc, the hand of the Almighty 
moves to recreate; and it is the painter’s 
intention that it should be thus, ‘The 
heavens declare Thy glory, Oh Lord !’” 

PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 

“The two souls beheld by Dante in his vision 
of the second circle of the Inferno, where 
they, remorseful, sorrowful, yet together, 
are whirled continually onwards as leaves 
through the driven air. In piteous words, 
the Seer hears Francesca’s story and swoons, 
falling as a dead man falls for grief at the 
unspeakable sadness.” 

THE CuRSE OF CAIN. 
“What hast thou done? the voice of thy 
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brother’s blood crieth to me from the 
ground.’ 

“The voices of conscience, as accusing 
spirits are here used as a symbolical repre- 
sentation of the curse laid upon Cain. He 
tries to close his ears to their words and 
cries, ‘ my punishment is greater than I can 
bear.’” 

MISCHIEF. 

“ The title of this picture explains its intention. 
Humanity bends the neck beneath the en- 
chanter’s yoke—no light one though it 
seems but a wreath of flowers—and is led 
a half-unwilling captive by the sprites. There 
are lands with towers of strength upon their 
heights which once were his, but Mischief 
has wiled him away from there, with flatter- 
ing smiles, the flutter of golden locks, and 
glamour of iridescent wings. The roses 
turn to briars about his limbs, and at every 
step the tangle becomes denser. One by 
one the arrows drop unused from his hand, 
and all enfeebled, he is drawn blindly to his 
fate.” 

THE SHUDDERING ANGEL. 

“ A dedication to all who love the beautiful and 

mourn over the senseless and cruel destruc- 
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tion of bird life and beauty.” When ex- 

hibited at the Academy this picture created 

considerable interest by its vivid portrayal 

of the artist’s eloquent plea for bird life. 
SATAN. 

“And the Lord said unto Satan, Whence 
comest thou? then Satan answered the 
Lord and said, From going to and fro in 
the earth, and from walking up and down 
init,” 

OPHELIA. 

“There is a willow grows aslant a brook 

That shows its hoar leaves on the glassystream, 

There, with fantastic garlands did she come.” 

‘“ Hamlet,” act iv., sc. il. 


A study of Ophelia which is notable for its 
mystic beauty. 
THE CREATION ‘OF EVE. 
“«The morning stars sang together, and all 
the sons of God shouted for joy.’ 

“The first act concluded, the powers of 
creation symbolized by these spirits of air, 
rise heavenwards in a triumphant swirl from 
the scene of their completed work. 

“ At the divine touch, Adam moves, but 
the stupor of deep sleep is still upon him.” 
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ARISTIDES AND THE SHEPHERD, 

“A story in the life of Aristides, the great 
Athenian, exiled from Athens through rivalry 
for ten years, B.c. 484. It is said that while 
the ballot was being taken which resulted in 
his banishment, he was met by a shepherd 
who asked him to write for him the name 
‘ Aristides’ on the oyster shell. Aristides 
did it, and then quietly asked the man, 
‘Why dost thou wish for Aristides’ banish- 
ment ?’ 

“ * Because,’ was the reply. ‘I am tired of 
hearing him called The Just.’ ” 
ARCADIA. 

“A daughter of the happy land of the Greek 

poet ; a nursling of the sun.” 
PORTRAITS. 

John L. Motley. 

Mrs. Langtry, in early days. 

Earl Roberts. 

@harles Booth. 

J. Passmore Edwards. 

Garibaldi. 

Philip Calderon, R.A. 

John Burns, M.P. 

Walter Crane. 

Algernon Swinburne. 
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Mrs. Leslie Stephen. 

Lord Campbell. 

Herr Joachim. 

George Meredith. 

The Earl of Shrewsbury. 

Prince de Joinville. 

The Marquess of Dufferin. 

The Marquess of Salisbury. 

Professor Lecky, and many others. 

Small versions are also to be seen of Zhe 
Midday Rest, The Court of Death, The 
Spirit of Christianity, Love Triumphant, 
and Love and Life. 


Here, too, as previously mentioned, is 
The Wounded Heron, Mr. Watts’s first 
exhibit at the Academy, as well as his last 
year’s Academy picture, Zady Godiva. 
Many of his earlier works are also there, 
such as Building the Ark, Under a dry 
Arch, Britomart, and The Irish Famine. 
Two excellent illustrations of his treatment 
of biblical and classical subjects are found 
in Zhe Daughter of Herodias and Paris 
on Mount Ida. As showing the contrast 
between his earlier and later treatment of 
landscapes, we see hazy views of Fresh- 
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water and Farringford contrasted with 
charming effects of Loch Ness and other 
Scotch scenery painted two or threesummers 
ago. 

In the gallery may also be seen the cast in 
plaster, bronzed over, of the fine recumbent 
figure of Bishop Lonsdale, from which the 
bronze in Lichfield Cathedral was made. 


ST. PAUL'S CATHEDRAL 


TIME, DEATH, AND JUDGMENT. 

Another version of the picture in the Tate 
gallery, given to the Dean and Chapter of 
St. Paul’s by the artist through Canon Scott 
Holland. It was originally exhibited at the 
New Gallery when Mr. Watts’s pictures were 
collected there. At the top of the picture 
are these words, ‘Whatsoever thy hand 
findeth to do, do it with thy might, for there 
is no work, nor device, nor knowledge, nor 
wisdom in the grave whither thou goest.” 
At the foot, ‘“He that observeth the wind 
shall not sow, and he that regardeth the 
clouds shall not reap.” 
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THE GREAT HALL AT LINCOLN’S 
INN 


FRESCO REPRESENTING THE SCHOOL OF LEGIS- 
LATURE. 

Completed in 1859. It measures 40 feet 
high by 45 feet long, and contains be- 
tween thirty and forty figures. Professor 
Church, with infinite care and skill, restored 
this fresco a few years since, when it was 
feared that smoke and fog had irretrievably 
damaged it. 


TRINITY COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE 


PorTRAIT OF LorD TENNYSON. 
Painted in 1891, only eighteen months before 
Lord Tennyson died. Presented to Trinity 
College by Mr. Watts. 


ETON COLLEGE CHAPEL 


Sir GALAHAD. 


~ 
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MANCHESTER ART GALLERY 


Love AND DEATH. 
A gift from the artist. 
THE GooD SAMARITAN. 
Painted in 1850, and presented to the City 
in memory of Thomas Wright, the philan- 
thropist. 


LEICESTER TOWN HALL 


Fata MorGAna. 

Presented to Leicester by the artist through 
Mr. Thomas Cook, the well-known founder 
of Cook’s Tourist Agency. The picture 
illustrates the loss of opportunity. Only 
by catching hold of the lock on the damsel’s 
forehead could the knight hope to secure 
her. 


CHISWICK PRESS : PRINTED BY C. WHITTINGHAM AND CO. 
TOOKS COURT, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


PERMANENT 
PHOTOGRAPHS 


OF THE WORKS OF 
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SIR EDWARD BURNE-JONES, Bart. 


DANTE GABRIEL ROSSETTI. 


HARRY BATES, A.R.A. Homer and others. 


DUBLIN AND HAGUE GALLERY. A 
Selection from, by F. HoLLyer, Jun. 


HOLBEIN. Drawings at Windsor Castle, by kind 
permission of Her late Majesty THE QUEEN. 


The Studios are Open to Visitors Daily, from 10 a.m. to 
6 p.m., and on Mondays from 10 a.m. to 10 p.m. Portraits 
from Life taken on Mondays only. Appointment advisable. 


CAN BE OBTAINED OF 


FREDK. HOLLYER, 


9, Pembroke Square, Kensington. 


Illustrated Catalogue, Post Free, 12 Stamps, or Foreign 
Stambs to that value. 


The British Artists Series 


Large post 8vo, in special bindings, with 90 to 100 
Lltustrations, 7s. 6d. net each. 


Sir Edward Burne-Jones, Bart. 


By MALCOLM BELL. 
Seventh Edition. 


Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., P.R.A. 


By A. LYS BALDRY. 
Second Edition. 


Frederic, Lord Leighton, P.R.A. 


By ERNEST RHYS,., 
Fourth Edition, 


The 
English Pre-Raphaelite Painters. 


Their Associates and Successors. 
By PERCY BATE. 
Second Edition. 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
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Messrs. Bell °s Books. 


Great Masters in Painting and 
Sculpture. 4 
Edited by G. C. WILLIAMSON, Litt.D. 


Post 8vo, each with 40 tllustrations and photogravure 
Srontispiece. 55. net. 


BERNARDINO LUINI. By G. C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
VELASQUEZ. By R. A. M. Stevenson. 

ANDREA DEL SARTO. By H. Guinness. 

LUCA SIGNORELLI. By Maud Cruttwell. 
RAPHAEL. By H. Strachey. 

CARLO CRIVELLI. By G. McNeil Rushforth, M.A, 
CORREGGIO. By Selwyn Brinton, M.A, 
DONATELLO. _ By Hope Rea. 

PERUGINO. By G. C, Williamson, Litt.D. 

SODOMA. _ By the Contessa Lorenzo Priuli-Bon. 
DELLA ROBBIA. By the Marchesa Burlamacchi. 
GIORGIONE. By Herbert Cook, M.A. 

MEMLINC. By W. H, James Weale. 

PIERO DELLA FRANCESCA. By W. G. Waters, M.A. 
PINTORICCHIO. By Evelyn March Phillipps. 
FRANCIA. By George C. Williamson, Litt.D. 
BRUNELLESCHI. By Leader Scott. 

MANTEGNA. By Maud Cruttwell. 

REMBRANDT. - By Malcolm Bell. 

GIOTTO. By F. Mason Perkins. 

WILKIE. _By Lord Ronald Sutherland Gower, M.A., F.S.A. 
GERARD DOU. By Dr. W. Martin. 


In preparation: : 
EL GRECO. By Manuel B. Cossio, Litt.B., Ph.D. 
TINTORETTO. By J. B. Stoughton Holborn, M.A. 
DURER. By Hans W. Singer, M.A., Ph.D. 
WATTEAU, _By Edgcumbe Staley, B.A. 
BOTTICELLI. By A. Streeter. 
LEONARDO DA VINCI. By Edward McCurdy, M.A. 
PAOLO VERONESE. By Roger E. Fry. 
GAUDENZIO FERRARI. By Ethel Halsey, 
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Messrs, Bell’s Books. 


Bell’s Handbooks of the 


Great Craftsmen. 


Illustrated Monographs, biographical and critical, 
of the Great Craftsmen and Workers of 
Ancient and Modern Times. 


EDITED BY G. C, WILLIAMSON, LITT.D. 


Imperial 16mo, profusely illustrated, 5s. net each, - 


The Pavement Masters of Siena 


By R. H. Hopart Cust, M.A. 


Peter Vischer, Bronze Founder. 


By CECIL HEADLAM. 


The Ivory Workers of the 
Middle Ages. 


By A. M. Cust. 


OTHER VOLUMES. TO FOLLOW. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Bell’s Cathedral Series. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


Ia specially designed cloth cover, crown 8vs, 
Is. 6d. net each. 


Now Ready. 
BRISTOL. NORWICH. 
CANTERBURY. OXFORD. 
CARLISLE. PETERBOROUGH. 
CHESTER. RIPON. 
CHICHESTER. ROCHESTER. 
DURHAM. ST. DAVID’S. 
i UNG ST.PAULS.. 
EXETER. SALISBURY. 
GLOUCESTER. SOUTHWELL. 
HEREFORD. WELLS. & 
LICHFIELD. WINCHESTER. 
LINCOLN. YORK. 
MANCHESTER. WORCESTER. 

In Preparation. 
ST. ALBANS. ST. ASAPH “AND 
LLANDAFF. BANGOR, 


GLASGOW. 


Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Bell’s Cathedral Series—continued. 


The following uniform Volumes are also published, 
Is, 6a. net each. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. An Itinerary and 
Description. 

ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH, CANTERBURY. 

BEVERLEY MINSTER. 


TEWKESBURY ABBEY AND DEERHURST 
PRIORY. 


CHRISTCHURCH PRIORY anD WIMBORNE 
ABBEY. 


BATH ABBEY, MALMESBURY ABBEY, anpD 
BRADFORD-ON-AVON CHURCH. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


Bell’s Handbooks to 
Continental Churches. 


Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 25. 6d. net each. 
CHARTRES: THE CATHEDRAL, and other 
Churches. 
ROUEN : THE CATHEDRAL, and other Churches, 
AMIENS: TH# CATHEDRAL, andother Churches. 


PARIS: NOTRE DAME. [Preparing. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


Life and Light Books. 


Prettily Bound, 1s. net each. 
THE GREATEST THING EVER KNOWN. 
By RALPH WALDO TRINE. 16th Thousand. 


FATE MASTERED—DESTINY FUL- 
FILLED. By W. J. COLVILLE. 


. EVERY LIVING CREATURE. By RALPH 


WALDO TRINE. 


. LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By ADELAIDE A. 


PROCTER. 130¢h Thousand. First Series. 
LEGENDS AND LYRICS. By ADELAIDE A, 
PROCTER. 99¢2 Thousand. Second Series. 
BILLY AND HANS: My Squirrel Friends. A 

True History. By W. J. STILLMAN. 


KITH AND KIN: Poems of Animal Life 
selected by HENRY S. SALT. 


. CHARACTER-BUILDING: Thought Power. 


By RALPH WALDO TRINE. 


. LIGHT FROM THE EAST. Selections from 


the Teaching of the Buddha. By EDITH WARD. 


. PARABLES FROM NATURE. A Selection. 


By Mrs. M. GATTY. 


BETTER FOOD FOR BOYS. By EusTacr 
H. MILES. 


. MATHEMATICAL LAW IN THE SPIRIT- 


UAL WORLD. By EUSTACE H. MILEs. 


. MARCUS AURELIUS ANTONINUS. George 


Long’s Translation. 


. AURORA LEIGH. By Mrs. Browning. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


The Endymion Series. 
Poems by John Keats. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY R. ANNING BELL. 
With Introduction by PROFESSOR WALTER RALEIGH. 
Third Edition, post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


Poems by Robert Browning. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY BYAM SHAW. 
With Introduction by Dr. R. GARNETT. 
Second Edition, revised, post 8vo, 75. 6d. 


English Lyrics from Spenser to Milton. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY R. ANNING BELL. 
Selected with Introduction by JOHN DENNIS. 
Post 8vo, 65. 


Milton’s Minor Poems, 
Including Comus and Samson Agonistes. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY A. GARTH JONES. 
Post 8vo, 65. 


The Poems of Edgar Allan Poe. 


ILLUSTRATED AND DECORATED BY 
W. HEATH ROBINSON. 


With an Introduction by H. NozEL WILLIAMS. 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 6s. 


ALSO ILLUSTRATED BY R. ANNING BELL. 


Miniature Editions, pott 8vo, black and red, 1s. 6d. net each, 
or in limp leather, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Odes of Keats. 
Keats’ Isabella and the Eve of St. Agnes. 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
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Messrs. Bell’s Books. 


The Chiswick Shakespeare. | 


= 


ILLUSTRATED BY BYAM SHAW. 


WITH INTRODUCTIONS AND GLOSSARIES BY 
JOHN DENNIS. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 1s. 6d. net each ; or limp leather, 25. net. 


HAMLET. 

AS YOU LIKE IT. 

OTHELLO. 

MACBETH. 

THE MERCHANT OF 
VENICE. 

THE TEMPEST. 

ROMEO AND JULIET. 

THE WINTER'S TALE. 

KING JOHN. 

KING LEAR. 

MIDSUMMER NIGHT'S 
DREAM. 

TWELFTH NIGHT. 

RICHARD II. 

CORIOLANUS. 

MUCH ADO ABOUT 
NOTHING. 

ANTONY AND CLEO. 
PATRA. 


TWO GENTLEMEN 
VERONA. 

JULIUS CASAR. 

KING HENRY IV. PartI. 

KING HENRY IV. Part II. 

KING HENRY V. 

CYMBELINE. 

THE MERRY WIVES OF 
WINDSOR. 

LOVE’S LABOUR’S LOST, 

MEASURE FOR MEAS- 
URE. 

KING HENRY VI. Part I. 

KING HENRY VI. Part IT. 

KING HENRY VI. Part ITI. 

KING RICHARD III. 

THE COMEDY OF 
ERRORS. 

ALL’S WELL THAT 
ENDS WELL. 


OF 


Further Volumes at Monthly intervals, 


LONDON: GEORGE BELL & SONS. 
YORK STREET, ne GARDEN. 
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